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Editorial 


FRENCH CANADA AND BRITAIN* 


In these days when many English-speaking 
Canadians feel that French Canada has let 
them down, this book by the Abbé Maheux, 
first published in French under the title ‘““Ton 
Histoire Est Une Epopée”’ should be widely 
read. It consists of a series of lectures 
originally delivered at Laval University where 
the author is the distinguished professor of 
history. Of course, in reading the book, one 
needs to remember that it was originally 
intended for French-speaking Canadians of 
the Roman Catholic faith. An_ historian 
writing for English-speaking Canadians or for 
Protestants might have selected or arranged 
his material somewhat differently, but it is 
precisely the ad hoc situation to which the 
Abbé Maheux addressed himself that makes 
these lectures so extremely worth-while. 

Of course, the Abbé Maheux has been 
attacked by Le Devoir and other papers in 
French Canada for his interpretations. This 
fact ought to reassure those Protestants who 
feel that in Quebec a priest is always beyond 

*French Canada and Britain: A New Interpretation; 
by the Abbé Arthur Maheux, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.C.; 
translated by R. M. Saunders. (Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press, for the Canadian Institute of International 
Afiairs. Price, paper $1.00; cloth, $1.50.) 


criticism. But such attacks also make it clear 
that the Abbé Maheux, who undoubtedly 
knew what he was doing, is a man of great 
courage as well as of historic judgment. He 
begins by advising the French Canadians not 
to be always nursing their grievances, real or 
alleged, and to remember that every important 
people has always had to encounter dis- 
appointments and to overcome difficulties. 
He calls the impressive roll of many such 
peoples—Portugal, Spain, Greece, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Poland, Russia, Ireland, France, 
England and the Jews. He says: 

“Our survey has all the appearance of a visit to a 
great hospital. It is precisely this which will enable 
us to judge our own history better, not with any desire 
to deny the existence of our misfortunes, but rather 
to avoid overstressing them unduly.” 

He then reminds his readers that the 

misfortunes of French Canada did not begin 
with the English occupation. 
“‘In the realm of politics we can deplore the exacting 
control by the court of Versailles; the lack of demo- 
cratic institutions such as were enjoyed by our neigh- 
bours to the south; and in business not only an unduly 
limited commerce, but the extortions of Bigot. .. . 
Such a history is the story of a reasonably happy 
people, especially if we compare it with the history 
of other peoples,”’ 

Then he deals with the tragic days of 
1759, and shows how generous the British 
conquerors were to the French-Canadians, 
especially when one considers what, in the 
existing understanding of international law, 
they might have done. He lets them see how 
little they could have expected, how little 
they actually dared to ask for under the 
terms of the Capitulations, and how much 
was granted at that time, and still later by 
the Quebec Act of 1774. In their request for 
lenient terms, they never mentioned schools, 
language, laws or customs: 

“If they asked for little, it was because they felt that 
that little was in fact considerable in view of the law 


of peoples, and because they realized that the enemy 
could refuse even that.” 


But the British were most generous. And to 
prove this, he deals rather exhaustively with 
two things: 

(a) The general conduct of the first 
governor, General Murray, who from the 
beginning employed French-Canadians in the 
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civil service and showed a disposition to side 
with the French almost invariably against the 
merchants from Boston and New York. 
Murray, he claims, was not soft. ‘If he had 
to be stern he knew how. The curious thing 
is that he reserved his severities for English- 
men rather than for Canadians.” 

(b) The unusual and prompt considera- 
tion given by the British to the selection of 
Bishop Briand, especially when one compares 
their promptitude with the delays and 
vacillations in the appointment of Bishop 
Laval in the time of the French regime. 

It would seem that all this must be new 
to most French-Canadians, and if so, it is 
that with a _ proper 
reputation in history should try to make his 
fellow French Canadians see and understand 
it. Indeed, the Abbé Maheux is simply 
telling the truth, and if there were more 
Abbé Maheuxs in the universities and in the 
church in Quebec, Canadian confederation 
would not be in such danger. English-speaking 
Canadians may well feel a great relief that 
some one in Quebec has ventured to tell the 
truth that should be told. 

It may seem ungenerous for an English- 


fortunate some one 


speaking and Protestant reviewer to suggest 
in conclusion that the case is even stronger 
than the Abbé Maheux makes it. Indeed, so 
favorably disposed was Governor Murray to 
the French, and so seemingly hostile to the 
English that many of us have racked our 
brains to discover what made him throw 
away nearly everything that the conquest 
had achieved. For one can not understand 
the debacle of 1763 without appreciating the 
state of mind of New England at that time, 
where the existing polity or way of life was 
the exact antithesis of what prevailed in New 
France. New England, too, was weary of 
attacks made on her frontiers by French 
expeditions (Remember Deerfield), and she 
hated clericalism (even Protestant bishops) 
as she hated political tyranny. In one sense, 
there was no room on this continent for these 
two divergent ways of life. But when Quebec 
and Montreal fell, the British governors 
seemed to ignore the New Englanders com- 
pletely and their indulgence of the French 
was in no small measure a contributing cause 


to the war of American Independence. It js 
perhaps an exaggeration to say that Britain, 
by her softness to Quebec, really exchanged 
French Canada for the future United States 
of America (there were of course other factors 
in the clash) but a real case could easily be 
built up for such a theory. 

Why did Governor Murray not see this? 

The Abbé Maheux quotes a letter from him 
in which he admits that he has alienated the 
New Englanders: 
“IT... did my utmost to gain the hearts of the Cana- 
dians and to conciliate their affections to our govern- 
ment. By doing so I displeased the little protestant 
who all, Quakers, Puritans, Anabaptists, 
Presbyterians, Atheists, Infidels, and even the Jews, 
joined in protesting against any consideration being 
paid to the poor Canadians and were happy in finding 
an opportunity of 
country.” 


traders 


insulting a Gentleman of the 
In general, the reasons for his 
affability may be attributed to 

(1) The inability of the British governor 
to understand the minds of colonials, especi- 
ally those of his own blood and _ breed. 
Every British colony in the world can 
probably provide many examples of this, and 
one can not understand the significance of it 
until he has penetrated the deeper reasons 
why the children of many English colonists 
hate the individual Englishman like hell, 
while like hell they will fight for Englishmen 
collectively and especially for England! (One 
feels better to have at last put that down in 
black and white!) 

(2) The belief shared by one of his 
relatives and _ possibly entertained by 
Governor Murray himself at first if not in 
his later years: 


excessive 


“Canada is a land deprived of everything that can 
make life reasonably agreeable . . . a country which 
at best is only good to send exiles to, men who are 
being punished for their criminal lives . . . a land which 
is certainly the worst place ever for agriculture."’ 


Indeed, it may be that Governor Murray 
could not believe that anyone but fools would 
ever try to settle in this country, and that 
while Britain, for military reasons, would 
have to control it in the interest of safe- 


guarding her more’ southern American 
colonies, only Frenchmen would inhabit it! 
(3) The growing disaffection in New 
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i-ngland may have suggested to him the 
particular need of retaining the loyalty of the 
King’s new subjects, so that in case a revolu- 
tion did break out in New England Canada 
would not be an additional source of trouble. 

But what needs to be remembered is that 
the policy of Governor Murray indulged the 
Canadians and enraged the New Englanders, 
and that in the end, a shot was fired at 
Lexington which was heard around the 
world. It is hard enough to read the inner 
significance of history when the story has 
been told; it is infinitely more difficult to 
forecast where any particular policy may 
take a country. 

An English-speaking Protestant reviewer 
may perhaps be forgiven if he adds two other 
comments. In the first place, while the Abbé 
\laheux refers to the expulsion of the Acadi- 
ans, he does not emphasize the fact that 
Britain’s experience in trying to get the 
Acadians to take an innocuous oath of 
allegiance might well have made her all the 
more unwilling to do anything to confirm the 
power of the church in Quebec. The archives 
of Nova Scotia make it fairly clear that the 
priests in Acadia who remained under the 
direction of the Bishop of Quebec were 
generally believed to be the principal foment- 
ers of the unwillingness of the Acadians to 
take the oath. Of course, the whole affair 
in Acadia (1713-1755) was badly handled by 
both English and French, but in the light of 
that experience the British might well have 
been pardoned for a more drastic attitude 
towards the faith of the French Canadians. 
Secondly, just what does the Abbé Maheux 
imply when in dealing with the sorrows of 
Russia and the achievements of the Roman- 
ovs, he says: 

‘For three centuries this dynasty ruled the immense 
empire, and might possibly have established its 
authority for all time if it had made common cause 
with the Roman Catholic church, and above all, if 
Austria, jealous of its distinction as the leading Roman 
Catholic power in Europe, had not prevented the 


rapprochement between Tsar and Pope towards the 
close of the nineteenth century.” 


The latter part of this statement is clear 
enough, but why should the peace and 
stability of Russia, or of any other country, 


be dependent upon its willingness to make 
“common cause” with any particular church? 
C. E. SILcox. 


THE EDITOR’S MAIL-BAG 


Editor, Food for Thought. 
Sir: 


Your April number with the comprehensive 
article on “Housing” by Dr. Faludi is “tops” ,— 
all except the first paragraph of the first edi- 
torial, where you cite Mexico as the horrible 
example of land distribution. In the interests 
of “adult education” I feel compelled to give 
you the facts. 

It is quite true that for a few years after 
the Revolution in Mexico some large estates 
fell into the hands of powerful leaders, and 
others remained in the hands of wealthy people ; 
while in all small holdings handed out to 
individuals production fell off because the 
peasants were 
fertilizer. 


too tools or 


poor to buy 

But a new policy of distribution came in 
the 1930's, and was prosecuted vigorously by 
President Lazaro Cardenas during his six 
years in office from 1934 to 1940. By 1938, 
50,000,000 acres, about 17 per cent of Mexico’s 
arable land, had been expropriated by the gov- 
ernment and handed over to 1,500,000 peasants 
who support probably a total of 5,000,000 
dependants. By now the figures must be 
greatly increased, but I have only the 1938 
figures before me. To get land 20 or more 
peasants must ask for it together. They get 
an average of 30 acres apiece, and work it 
together co-operatively. Co-operative banks, 
set up by the government lend money for tools 
and seed, and also give advice and help market 
the harvest. 

When I was in Mexico two years ago I saw 
some of these farms comprising hundreds of 
acres without fences. Clusters of new houses 
were being built with the profits from the last 
season’s crops. I did not visit the Laguna dis- 
trict, but heard enthusiastic accounts of it. 
There a million acres have been irrigated by 
government projects, and are 
Continued on page six 


worked co- 
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MONETARY POLICY AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


A Review of Alvin H. Hansen’s ‘Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles’* 


By THE EDITOR 


The monetary theories of Prof. Alvin H. 
Hansen, as contained in his recent book 
“Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles’, are of 
great importance, not only because he is the 
professor of Political Economy at Harvard 
University and a former president of the 
American Economic Association who is 
generally regarded as “‘tops” in the field of 
economics in the United States, but particu- 
larly because he is one of the chief advisers 
on economic matters to the government at 
Washington. Consequently, what he says 


may cast a great light on the economic and 
monetary policies of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration and also upon the probability and 


*Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles; by Professor 
Alvin H. Hansen, (Toronto, George J. McLeod, 
Limited). Price in Canada, $5.00. 
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operatively, ploughed by tractors and sown to 
cotton. 

The peasants of Mexico, however, have not 
into collectivization; it is done 
purely on a voluntary basis, with government 
assistance and encouragement. Thus Mexico is 
building slowly but surely a democratic people, 
able to run their own affairs co-operatively. 

In the new atmosphere of “hemisphere 
solidarity” it is a pity that we Canadians know 
so little of our neighbours next door but one. 
Compared to our nearest big brother, Mexico 


been forced 


may seem the least of the family, but the little 
brother is growing up fast, and already could 
teach us a few things. In the one realm alone, 
the feeling for beauty, the Mexican masses are 
so far ahead of Canadians that it will take us a 
long time to catch up. 


LAURA E. JAMIESON. 


nature of American co-operation in the post- 
war reconstruction of the world’s monetary 
mechanisms. Perhaps, the clue to his thinking 
may be found on the last page of his book 
when he writes: 

“The worst error, it is urged, committed by the 
statesmen following the first World War was not the 
Treaty of Versailles with its doubtful political frontiers, 
but rather their failure to grapple effectively with the 
economics of the postwar world. The first chapter in 
a peace settlement ought to include, it is stated, an 
ambitious plan of public works, development, and 
restoration”. 

It may seem presumptuous for one whose 
primary interests are sociological, historical, 
philosophical and moral, and who is in no 
way trained in economics, to venture on a 
review, however cursory, of so important a 
volume. For to the reviewer, economics is 
less a science than a study of methods of 
accountancy. To him, economic means should 
and always must be subordinated to social 
ends and purposes. To him, the economist is 
essentially a technician who, when given 
certain definite social objectives, should 
provide the formula whereby the desired 
objectives may possibly be realized. To him, 
it is not the job of the economist, qua 
economist, to tell us what the social objectives 
should be, although we might expect him to 
be able to declare that certain types of 
objectives are quite unattainable by any 
method. Moreover, to the reviewer, one of 
the main causes of our confusion has been the 
too frequent subordination of social goals to 
fallacious economic theories. This has been 
particularly true when, to quote the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, we have reversed 
the order of nature and given finance and 
production priority over consumption. \\c 
had the cart before the horse. Because of 
these tendencies among the economis's, 
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~conomics has in the past too often appeared 
to justify the nickname of “the dismal 
science’ and to warrant the bitter criticisms 
of John Ruskin in his great book “Unto This 
Last’’, when he distinguishes between ‘‘politi- 
cal economy” and “mercantile economy”’. 
This confession may be necessary at the 
outset. 

However, even the novice in the field of 
economics may rejoice at what seems to be 
a general recognition of the fact that monetary 
policies are not, like the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians, definitive, immutable and 
mathematically fool-proof. Indeed, as one 
reads Prof. Hansen, he suspects that a per- 
fectly valid monetary policy for a creditor- 
nation may of necessity be perfectly unsound 
for a debtor-nation, and that a nation which 
must live largely by balancing huge exports 
against huge imports may be forced to adopt 
a monetary policy quite different from that 
of another nation which is blessed with a 
larger measure of self-sufficiency. Dr. Hansen 
makes it very clear at the outset that 
“the trend of monetary thinking is in the direction 
of laying less stress than formerly upon the purely 
monetary factors and still less stress upon gold... but 

. in the direction of emphasizing the factors which 
influence fluctuations in total money income rather 
than factors influencing the constituent elements in 
the total volume of money payments, namely, the 


amount of money, including demand deposits and the 
velocity of turnover’’. (Page 37). 


Real Wealth is Production: Unemployment 
is a Crime 


One of the chief truths stressed in this 
book is the hypothesis that the amount of 
money issued by a country should be de- 
termined primarily by what is needed to keep 
the whole country at a level of sufficiently 
full employment. Unemployment is a crime, 
and the use of financial power to induce 
unemployment is criminal. This seems 
obvious now, but it did not seem so obvious in 
1929. For real wealth is not in the amount 
of money on deposit, but in the employment 
of everybody capable of work in socially 
useful tasks. If this degree of employment 
can not be provided under private enterprise, 
then the state must be prepared to step in 
with a program of public works sufficient to 


take up the slack and keep everybody busy 
and gainfully occupied. When every one, or 
nearly every one, is thus busy, it may be 
desirable to curtail the program of public 
works so that individuals may once again be 
absorbed in the stream of work provided by 
private enterprise. But according to Prof. 
Hansen, the real and serious danger in the 
case of an unusual depression is that the 
government will underestimate the extent of 
the program of public works necessary to take 
up the slack. 


The Public Debt as a Public Asset 


Ordinarily in peace-time, a government 
hesitates to undertake such an extensive 
program of public works because it involves 
the enlargement of the public debt and it 
does not see how it can balance its budget. 
But to Prof. Hansen, the size of the public 
debt is relatively unimportant, neither is it 
particularly important whether the public 
debt is paid off or not. Here he puts his 
finger on an economic truth which has not 
been adequately appreciated although econo- 
mists like Prof. J@rgen Pedersen of the Uni- 
versity of Arrhus, Denmark, whom he quotes, 
have stated the truth in a compelling manner. 
The truth is that 


“A public debt, internally held (italics ours) is not 
like a private debt. It has none of tke essential ear- 
marks of a private debt. The public debt is an instru- 
ment of public policy. It is a means to control the 
national income and, in conjunction with the tax 
structure, to regulate the distribution of income’. 


Strictly speaking, the public debt may 
become the visible evidence of the public 
assets. If such a debt is contracted to erect 
socially important public works, whether 
these are self-liquidating or not, it really 
becomes the national “‘capital’’. A private 
debt should be amortised and eventually 
liquidated. A public debt need not be liqui- 
dated. When a country builds new roads, 
new recreation centres, or new schools, there 
is no system of budgetting or accountancy 
known to man which can provide any estimate 
of the amount of real wealth in dollars and 
cents created by such enterprises, or of the 
amounts saved that might otherwise have to 
be expended in the struggle against crime 
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One here enters a 
field of values where the symbolism of money 
is no longer applicable. Let a government 
provide a complete system of health services, 
and it can estimate the cost in hospitals and 
clinics built, in doctors and nurses furnished, 
in administrative and other expenses incurred, 
but it can never estimate the amount of real 
wealth and real productivity in improved 
health and happiness saved for the state and 
even for private industry by those expendi- 
tures. One cannot monetize health, happiness 
and insight. The monetary yardstick is no 
longer of any use whatever. Yet because of 
such outlays, the national income may be 
tremendously increased and the real joy of 
life widely disseminated. Such wealth is 
above rubies. 
Here, it 


disease and ignorance. 


seems to the reviewer, Prof. 


Hansen has stated something which must be 
emphasized over and over again, viz., that 
the method of applying the canons of private 
business to public business is economically 


suicidal for everybody, the private entre- 
preneurs as well as the general public. There 
is very little in common between the prin- 
ciples which private enterprise recognizes as 
sound and those which are essentially sound 
for public finance. Business men who are 
always insisting on applying the canons with 
which they are familiar to the administration 
of public finance are really pestilential. 


The Accumulation of Money 


No state needs to fear the accumulation 
of money in its banks until the state has 
reached a point of full employment, and such 
an accumulation does not 
“inflation”: 


really mean 
‘‘Any increase in real income justifies a corresponding 
monetary expansion whether springing from an 
increased output of goods and services placed on the 
market by private entrepreneurs, or from goods 
offered freely by the government without price or 
charge. Monetary expansion equal to the rise of real 
income does not mean price inflation’, (Page 169.) 
We have discovered in our struggle against 
inflation that the main and only safeguard 
against inflation is the control of prices, but 
once prices are controlled sanely, the actual 
amount of money which accumulates with 
full employment is of itself unimportant. Of 


course, there is one peril. Money, to be 
worth anything, must be kept reasonably 
scarce since 

““A progressive multiplication of money beyond the 
requirement of market transactions drives interest 
rates on government and gilt-edged securities to an 
artificially low level’. (Page 178). 

Indeed, it has seemed to this economic novice 
that such a débfcle is the main fear of those 
who seek to create an artificial scarcity of 
money. They know that with a plethora of 
money in the banks, there will be no suitable 
and remunerative channel of investment and 
that all interest rates will come down. There- 
fore, they seek the deliberate scarcity of 
money. It is as if to prevent the house from 
being scorched, they decide to burn it down! 


Taxation 


But to encourage reasonable saving and 
to preserve a decent interest rate, Prof. 
Hansen would use the powers of taxation to 
siphon off much of the money back into the 
public treasury where it can be used if there 
is need for it in reducing the public debt. 
Increasingly, moreover, the only safe form of 
investment for most of this money will be in 
loans to the state at relatively low rates of 
interest. 

Prof. Hansen would seem to depend 
largely upon the income tax and consumption 
tax to effect the desired siphoning, and also 
—if we do not misinterpret him—to prevent 
the undue accumulation of great wealth in a 
few hands. For the accumulation of vast 
reserves of money would tend to the economic 
servitude of the generality of the people, and 
by throwing the burden of taxation on those 
best able to stand it, one may effect a constant 
redistribution of wealth. 

In this brief review there is no opportunity 
to consider the many questions which his 
treatment of taxation raises. One feels that 
in some future issue of Foop For THOUGHT, 
the whole question of taxation should be 
dealt with fairly exhaustively. Prof. Hansen 
does not say so, but the reviewer feels that 
a sane system of income taxation should 
avoid the freezing of the existing disparity 
of economic power at its present level. This 
is a fundamental weakness in any system 
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which taxes income without any consideration 
of a number of factors, such as the total 
capital resources of the individual taxed, his 
age and prospective years of earning power. 
The income of a man earning $10,000 a year 
but who has no capital assets should not be 
taxed at the same rate as that of a man who 
earns nothing but who draws $10,000 a year 
from investments. Capital should not be 
taxed, but income should be taxed not only 
in respect to the amount of the total income 
when due allowance for dependents has been 
made, but in respect to the variations in the 
accumulations of capital to the credit of the 
one who is taxed. Moreover, it would be 
iniquitous to freeze economic power at its 
present level, and thus to say to those who 
have been fortunate (or tricky) enough to 
acquire a handsome capital: “‘you can keep 
what you have but henceforth no other 
person will be allowed to make such accumu- 
lations’. This, however, as we have said, is 
the reviewer’s idea, not what Prof. Hansen 


Says. 


Is Saving a form of Hoarding? 


Today we are being constantly lectured 
on the crime of hoarding in wartime. One 
wonders if we should not hear much in 
peacetime about the economic danger to the 
whole economy of excessive saving. He who 
has saved has always been held up as model 
of thrift and Christian manhood, and there 
does seem to be a persistent and almost 
predictable tendency to save a fixed per- 
centage of the national income, whatever 
that income may be and whether there is 
any real need for saving or not. But may 
it not be that thrift ceases to be a virtue and 
becomes little short of wicked hoarding? 
Certainly, when men impelled by the lust to 
possess add “‘field to field’’, they do more 
than they may realize to imperil the economic 
stability of the very order in which their 
hoardings are implicated. Up to a certain 
point, and under certain conditions, thrift 
may be a virtue, and a man is certainly 
justified in wishing to lay aside sufficient so 
that he can be independent when he must 
retire or able to support those charities and 
enterprises which he believes to be essential 


to the spiritual well-being of the race. But— 
and here is a fact which needs to be under- 
lined—private enterprise can only absorb a 
certain amount of capital saving. Prof. 
Hansen points out that in the happy days 
of capitalism, the great opportunities for 
such private investment were largely bound 
up with three things: 
(a) technological changes; 


(b) opening up of new territories for settlement; 
(c) the growth of population. 


As for technological changes, it was the 
period of railroad building in the middle of 
the last century that offered opportunities for 
huge investments, and this, in turn created 
the steel industry. Then came the telephone, 
and later when the railroads began to recede 
from their apex, the making of automobiles 
and the building of surfaced highways. That, 
too, may have passed its heyday. Electric 
power is increasingly becoming a government 
monopoly. Perhaps aviation may prove a 
great field for private investment in the 
future. But without new and revolutionary 
changes in the field of technology, oppor- 
tunity for the safe investment of funds in 
private enterprises is already fairly highly 
restricted. 

Private enterprise is also limited by the 
fact that there are few new territories avail- 
able for settlement. The world’s frontiers 
seem to have been passed and the wide-open 
spaces are being largely filled up. Even in 
those areas which are still only partly filled, 
more opportunities today are for intensive 
settlement than for extensive settlement, and 
for intensive settlement, private capital can 
do less than public capital. We even see that 
the world’s great need of low-cost housing, 
which, more than anything else, is the main 
hope in taking up the slack in the period of 
demobilization after the war, can not be 
effected by private capital, but depends upon 
public investment and public planning. , 

In the third place, the world’s population 
is becoming static, and the capitalist system, 
as we know it, can only survive with a 
steadily expanding population. It is highly 
doubtful if we can encourage the growth of 
population—if that is really desirable— 
without some form of family allowances on 
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the one hand or worth-while exemptions for 
children on the other hand, but we can not 
expect private industries to show much 
enthusiasm about offering subsidies whenever 
one of their workers has an addition to his 
family. If such subsidies are really desirable, 
then they must be furnished by the government. 


These are only a few of the thoughts that 
come to one as he delves into Prof. Hansen’s 
book. Every member of Parliament, every 
student of public affairs, every monetary 
reformer—sane or otherwise—should know 
what Prof. Hansen is thinking. He is not 
pleading for “cheap money’’, and he insists 
that 
‘*The attack on chronic unemployment by means of 
public expenditures financed by a continually rising 
public debt is essentially a conservative proposal’. 
It is further clear, to use his own words, that 
“The economic order is undergoing progressively 
changes in its internal organization which affect its 
functioning and operation—defense mechanisms, they 
may be, which seek more or less blindly and experi- 
mentally to adjust the economy to an era of less rapid 
extensive growth. These changes are commonly 
described in terms of a shift from a free market economy 
to a planned economy . . . we do not have a choice 
between ‘plan and no plan’. We have a choice only 
between democratic planning and totalitarian regi- 
mentation’’. 

It does seem to the reviewer that here we 
have probably the soundest scheme of avoid- 
ing unemployment and dealing with the 
mysteries of monetary reform without inviting 
economic confusion or destroying moral 
initiative. We cannot solve these other 
problems unless we have solved the problem 
of money. The monetary reformers in our 
own country really had hold of the bull, but 
they had the bull by the tail rather than by 
the horns. 


The Re-discovery of Value 


In concluding this inadequate survey, one 
other truth stated by Prof. Hansen needs 
emphasis. The physiocrats, he says, thought 
that all wealth came from agriculture and 
that the town was merely a parasitic growth 
on the countryside. 
before the feudal system has dissolved, there 


To a certain extent, 


was a measure of truth in this. But Adain 
Smith saw through the fallacy when he stated 
in the opening sentences of his ‘“‘Wealth of 
Nations” that ‘‘the annual labour of every 
nation is the fund which originally supplies it 
with all the necessaries and conveniences of 
life which it annually consumes, etc.” But 
Adam Smith did not carry the logic of his 
own insight far enough, since as Prof. Hansen 
says: 

“the argued that not only menial servants, but also 
‘churchmen, lawyers, buffoons, musicians, opera 
singers, opera dancers, etc.,’ were unproductive 
labourers. It is remarkable that, once he had taken 
the first step in the right direction, he should have 
made his error. If manufacture is productive, since 
it no less than agriculture satisfies human wants, 
surely the opera singer, the servant, the teacher are 
equally productive. Producers of personal services 
also play a role in the system of labor and in the 
exchange economy”’. 


Just as agriculturists once may have felt 
that they like Atlas bore the world on their 
shoulders, so in more recent years, we have 
had to submit to the dictation of manu- 
facturers and mercantilists and financiers 
who seemed to act as if they alone were really 
‘producers’. But now political economy is 
moving fast towards a better appreciation of 
real value. A dancer or a motion picture 
actress may have a far greater economic 
significance than many manufacturers, but 
would any bank underwrite the career of a 
promising performer at Hollywood? No, 
because the performer might die or go crazy 
before it could recover on thedoan. Not long 
ago the reviewer sought to find some one to 
finance the early stages of the career of a 
young man of English descent, born in the 
Orient, familiar with Chinese and Japanese, 
and well trained in the field of economics and 
politics but without the cash to undertake 
certain studies and research in the Far East 
which might have made him a most valuable 
asset to Canada in the year 1941. But brains 
are of no value as collateral, although a 
manufacturer of lip-stick could have secured 
all the funds necessary for the marketing of 
his gaudy wares. 

Here in Canada the linotypist who sets 
up a book is properly protected, but the man 

Continued on page eleven 
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HE ancient Greeks founded democracy. 

Their ideas of it, and their experience of 
it, should embody some suggestions for its 
Canadian practitioners of to-day. They lived, 
of course, in tiny states, in conditions very 
different from our own; they were infinitely less 
rich both in knowledge and in material re- 
sources ; they were in some respects almost as 
alien in outlook as they are remote in time, 
from ourselves. Such considerations have led 
many to discount the value of studying the 
Greeks. But there is much that may be said 
on the other side. 

It is always important to study anything 
in its beginnings; and this is the more true, 
when those beginnings were themselves of great 
importance. The Greeks effected, both in 
politics and in other fields, one of the greatest 
advances that mankind has yet achieved. More- 
over, a study of the beginnings of democratic 
politics will not be impeded, as modern political 
studies are impeded, by a host of inessential 
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who contributes the ideas which alone make 
a book possible must take his chance with the 
public and he usually loses out. The time is 
ripe for a re-evaluation of values, and only 
the State can command the resources by 
which the inadequacies of a system of private 
enterprise largely based on a crude material- 
istic concept of values may be supplemented 
by a proper provision for the intensive 
development of the nation and for the proper 
cultivation of the spiritual and cultural 
interests of man. 
C. E. Sttcox. 


details which are apt to blind us to the vital 
facts. And it will foster that “concrete appre- 
ciation” of a thing in its living actuality, which 
A. N. Whitehead has so convincingly main- 
tained to be an indispensable element in any 
modern education. 

There are, however, two special difficulties 
which are regularly raised in objection to any 
attempt to shed this distant light of Greece 
upon the problems of modern democracy. It is 
alleged to be academic and useless because (1) 
the immensely larger size and population of the 
modern state means that the problems involved 
are fundamentally different, and (2) the insti- 
tution of slavery, universal among the Greek 
states, robs them of any title to be considered 
democracies anyway. Before proceeding any 
further we must see what force there is in 
these contentions. 


Greater Size of Modern States. 


The mere size of a state need not of itself 
preclude a large measure of democracy. The 
possibilities of its effective extension over very 
large areas have not yet, indeed, been fully 
explored, much less achieved. But countries 
such as New Zealand and Sweden, both many 
times larger, in population as well as in area, 
than the largest Greek democracy, have de- 
veloped a very considerable measure of democ- 
racy; nor would anyone deny that there is a 
real measure of it in Britain and the United 
States and elsewhere; or that that measure 
could be vastly increased. 

It is, however, of much greater importance 
that in modern conditions of living even great 
size may, for some purposes, become small. 
Space and time have shrunk until for some pur- 
poses they have ceased to exist: for some pur- 
poses Montreal is as near to Chungking as it 
is to Valleyfield. Aristotle, graphically illus- 
trating the physical limitations of the ancient 
“polis”, asked how, if the citizens numbered 
more than a few thousands, could they all hear 
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the voice of the herald announcing to the 
Assembly the business in hand? Anywhere in 
Greece, even across water, it took days to move 
a hundred miles. Many days elapsed before a 
speech of Pericles could be heard in Syracuse 
or Alexandria, and there was no likelihood that 
it would be reported exactly, if at all. The 
production of even the barest necessities of exis- 
tence took weeks where now, except in the field 
of agriculture, it is counted in hours or in 
seconds. And the range of modern production, 
alike of goods and of services, has, thanks to 
scientific inventions, passed far beyond any- 
thing that the Greeks could have conceived. 
Many of these modern conveniences have 
been pressed into the service of democracy ; but 
this is a process which is still in its infancy. 
It is 
quite within our powers to build a reality of 
democracy which would be no longer a pale 


Many more could be used than are used. 


reflection of its prototype. 


Slavery and Democracy. 


If the Greeks excluded slaves from the 
rights of citizenship, they did so openly, and 
they at least afforded them considerable pro- 
tection both from want and violence. As much 
modern 
rarely so-named—which exist in some 


democracies. 


cannot be said of certain forms of 
slavery 
No private slaves in Greece, save 
in the exceptional Sparta, were treated worse 
than sweated workers or share-croppers or 
“reliefees’’—all nominally citizens—have been 
treated in our time. 


own And many more 


Greek slaves, proportionally speaking, were set 


free and became citizens than share-croppers 
and sweated workers rise to enjoy the full 
privileges of modern citizenship. Our modern 
brand of slavery is economic, and we refuse it 
its real name. 


It is no less slavery than the 
legal slavery of ancient Greece; it is not much 
less inimical to the practice of a democratic 
citizenship ; and it is even more inimical both to 
health and to happiness. 

Sut the essential point is this: the slave in 
Greece was not a citizen, not a part of the state. 
He was not even, as is usually asserted, essen- 
tial to the citizen’s exercise of his political 
rights, even though on him did depend in a 
degree the quality of that citizen’s life: for a 
great many Athenians never owned a slave at 


all. The slave corresponds exactly to th: 
machine in modern society. His presence in the 
Greek state no more impugns the right of that 
state to be called a democracy than the destruc- 
tion of all machinery overnight in Switzerland 
would convert that democracy into an aristoc 
racy. 

Moreover, when it is urged that the pres 
ence of the slave gave his master that leisure 
without which he could not have engaged in 
politcs, it is important to bear in mind that so 
efficient are our modern machines and our use 
of them, that experts agree that necessary pro- 
duction, if suitably organized, could be achieved 
at the cost of four or five hours’ labour on the 
part of all of an age to work. The machine— 
the “slave” of modern democracy—could give 
its owner, if its owner were the people, all and 
more than the leisure required to enable him to 
acquire and to use a sufficient knowledge of 
public affairs, all the leisure needed to enable 
him to become a democrat in fact. 

There is, then, no sufficient basis in these 
two objections for the belief that ancient Greece 
cannot have anything to teach us. 


Lessons from the Greek Character. 


There was of course in the Greek, not only 
as a citizen, but also as a man, much which 
helped to determine the character and the forms 
of his political life. One such factor was an 
instinctive unity within him of theory and prac- 
tice, of thinking and action. He not only had 
an overmastering desire for knowledge, for 
facts; he was always impelled to systematize 
those facts, to make sense of them, to evaluate 
them; and having come to conclusions about 
them, he proceeded, as the most natural thing 
in the world, to put his conclusions to the acid 
test of action. In the second place, his thinking 
was untrammeled to an astonishing degree by 
sentimentality, by self-deception, and by tradi- 
tion. And he wouid have had nothing but con- 
tempt for wishful thinking. Thirdly, and as a 
by-product of the thoroughness of his effort to 
think things through, he‘refused to be put off 
from action by apathy, or by any sense otf 
smallness or helplessness, or by ties of family 
or business or other 
associations. 


less-than-state-wicde 


No one would call the Greek democracy 4 
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totalitarian state. But the citizen did recog- 
nize the state as the most important, because 
the most basic, institution to which he belonged, 
or could belong. Citizenship was his most vital 
and most critical function. It was only because 
he was a citizen that he could exist as a member 
of other associations. It was only a certain 
kind of citizenship—that is, a certain kind of 
state—that would assure him not only his mem- 
bership of such groups but, even more, those 
rights and opportunities which he knew to be 
fundamental to his life as a human being. 
Therefore the constitution of that state—which 
Aristotle and others described as a “way of 
life’ and as the “soul of the state’—and the 
working of that constitution in the politics of 
every day—these were to him matters of the 
most intimate concern and therefore also of 
practical activity. 

In all these respects we have a lot to learn 
irom the Greeks. Citizenship is our most im- 
portant function to-day as it was theirs 2500 
years ago. But for every hundred who realized 
this in ancient Athens, not five do so in present- 
day Canada. 


Some Implications of the Greek View of 
Citizenship. 

This view of citizenship carries with it some 
significant consequences. It enforces the con- 
viction that it is the concern of all; that, as 
Priestley has lately put it, public affairs are peo- 
ple’s lives; that upon the kind and quality of 
the citizenship that is exercised depends the 
quality of people’s lives ; that politics, the order- 
ing of people’s lives in a state, is the most im- 
portant task to which a man can address 
himself, and a task to which everybody should 
address himself. It should be a valuable cor- 
rective of that deep-seated and widespread con- 
temporary illusion according to which politics 
is party-politics, the concern for the part at 
almost any expense to the whole. In propor- 
tion as we make it our own, it should widen 
and deepen our interest in politics. Above all, 
it should help us to build our politics of the 
iuture upon a basis at once more definite and 
nore positive than ever before. As we have 
scen, to the Greek the constitution was the 
lormal expression and politics the practical 
Working-out, of a “way of life’. Good and 


bad, Greek politics are the working-out of 
principles fundamental to the quality of life 
itself. They are not mere expressions of oppor- 
tunism or pressure or partisanship. They see 
life as a whole, even if not always steadily. 
They may serve to remind us that life is not 
that mere sum of separate and independent 
interests—religious, domestic, economic, cul- 
tural, political—which in practice it is for most 
of us. It is a complex unity into which all 
these and others enter as inseparable elements ; 
and politics is the cement which binds them 
together as well as, from another viewpoint, 
the conditions without which they would 
deteriorate or disappear. Everything, then, in 
our spiritual as well as in our animal life, de- 
pends upon the quality of our politics. And 
our politics will be valueless or pernicious un- 
less they are implementing of principles funda- 
mental to the total business of living ; they will 
be good or bad, and efficient or futile, accord- 
ing to the goodness or badness of those prin- 
ciples—and of the diligence and intelligence and 
loyalty of the citizens who implement them. 

These, then, were among the roots out of 
which Greek democracy grew. Another, of at 
least equal significance, was the conviction, 
accepted and formulated by the none-too- 
democratic Aristotle, that “the many, of whom 
each individual is but an ordinary person, when 
they meet together may very likely be better 
than the few good, if regarded not individually 
but collectively”. Let us next survey some of 
the machinery which the Athenians evolved for 
their self-government, limiting ourselves, how- 
ever, to such as might, in one form or other, 
be adopted by ourselves. 


(1) Permanent Control by the People. 


Individual Greek states had no Parliament 
or Congress: the legislative body was the peo- 
ple itself, assembled together to the number of 
a few thousands, and performing the functions 
—hbesides many others—of our modern repre- 
sentative assemblies. Greek democracy was 
not ignorant of the representative principle. It 
was employed at Athens, for example, in the 
selection of the Council of Five Hundred, which 
sat continuously throughout the year, and was 
chiefly occupied in preparing business for the 
Assembly. But the small size of even the 
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greatest democracies made any extensive appli- 
cation of the principle quite unnecessary. 

With this understood, we may fairly com- 
pare the Assembly with our modern House of 
Commons. And since the Greeks knew nothing 
of second chambers we may equally well com- 
pare it to our Parliament. 

The outstanding fact about this Assembly— 
which distinguishes it decisively from its mod- 
ern analogue—is that it was continually in 
operation throughout the year. There were 
indeed only forty statutory meetings at Athens, 
but they were held at regular intervals of about 
nine days and were supplemented by an 
indefinite and limitless number of special meet- 
ings, which could be called at any time. The 
effect of these arrangements was that the 
magistrates, high and low, and the progress of 
public affairs, domestic and international, were 
continually under popular scrutiny. Moreover, 
at ten regularly spaced meetings each year the 
conduct of all public servants was investigated 
by the people as an item of routine business. 
The logical Greeks, who regarded their officials 
as ministers, that is, as servants, of the people— 
as we do—translated their view—as we do not 
—into a permanent practice of supervising the 
conduct of those servants. 

It is probably true that government without 
Parliament, government by decree—politely 
known as government by Order in Council— 
is at times, and within limits, a necessity of 
modern democracy. But the tendency to-day 
is to extend it beyond all necessary and reason- 
able limits. Our present Government has 
issued Orders in Council dealing with very 
vital matters within a few days of a session of 
Parliament and even while Parliament was 
sitting. This is a thoroughly undemocratic pro- 
cedure. For the constitutional requirement that 
Parliament should later ratify such Orders is 
obviously and literally a farce. Any Greek 
statesman, even a Pericles or Demosthenes, 
who attempted to ride rough-shod over democ- 
racy would have received short shrift. Even 
a slight study of Greek practice should awaken 
us to the fundamentally despotic procedure 
which we have come to permit as a matter of 
course. 

And this same Greek practice points the 
way to another reform at least equally impor- 


tant. Among the growing defects of our 
democracy, considered as democracy, is the 
increasing irresponsibility of Governments both 
to Parliament and to people. This might be 
in part condoned if the result were an enhanced 
efficiency or justice, or both, in the record of 
our Governments. But it is matter of almost 
universal agreement that our leaders have failed 
us miserably during the last two decades at 
least. In the interest, then, not only of self- 
government, but also of good government, we 
should take still another leaf out of this ancient 
book. There would be a greater likelihood oi 
both if parliamentary sessions were both longer 
in duration and more evenly distributed over 
the year. The people’s business, whether demo- 
cratically or otherwise conducted, is undeniably 
important business. In a democracy worth the 
name it should receive the frequent and regular 
attention, not only of the shareholders, but 
above all of the directors at least. It is hard 
to imagine any other kind of business conducted 
on any other principle! Yet our directors of 
the people’s business attend to it directly for 
less than half the year, and for more than half 
the year are on holiday! For more than half 
the year our Prime Minister, with his creature- 
cabinet, can govern as he pleases, with nothing 
to deter him but a distant and forgetful and 
gullible electorate. Industrial government, 
under our existing system, is admittedly olig- 
archic or autocratic. But even our industrial 
government gives the shareholders the at least 
nominal right to express thmeselves once a 
year; and it gives the directors much more 
still. Our political system, which we hail as 
democratic, gives both classes a great deal less 
—in the case of the shareholders—the owners! 
—one chance, called a general election, every 
five years! Once again, we have an urgent 
need to learn a lesson from Greece. 


(2) Participation by All. 


It is a principle of democracy everywhere 
that all citizens should take part in public 
affairs. We accept it ourselves. We have just 
glanced at one indication of the extent to which 


we are true to it in action. The Greeks also 
accepted it. And, being Greeks, they made a 
wholehearted attempt to apply it. Not only 
did every Athenian citizen serve a minimum o! 
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iwo years in the army. Not only did most see 
active service in the army or navy at irregular 
intervals after that. Not only did they acquire 
i these ways a practical education in public 
service, in co-operation, and in loyalty. Most 
also attended the Assembly frequently : that is, 
functioned as Members of Parliament. All 
were liable at any time to public service in an 
official capacity. Few, if any, can have escaped 
it permanently. To most it must have fallen 
more than once. In a city whose total citizen- 
population was probably not larger than that of 
Hamilton, and in which women had no political 
rights, six thousand citizens sat every day, for 
a miserable pittance, as juries in the law-courts. 
And one of the causes of this general situation 
was the institution of the lot. 


Election by the Lot. 


This institution has been more widely con- 
demned than any other. Yet a great deal can 
be said in its favour. Fundamentally, democ- 
racy means faith in the common man, concern 
for the common man, and government for, and 
to the greatest possible extent by the common 
man. In the face of age-old contemptuous critic- 
isms of the common man it is necessary to 
remember that nowhere yet in all the ages has 
the common man been given a fair chance, an 
equality of opportunity. In Athens, during a 
few generations, there did exist as near an 
approximation to this equality as history has 
known outside the Soviet Union. And it 
existed at Athens as an accompaniment, if not 
as a result, of democracy. The fact that knowl- 
edge, and education, were sadly deficient, is 
quite irrelevant at this point. For between rich 
and poor, privileged and unprivileged, there 
were none of those vast inequalities of culture, 
of knowledge, and of education, which disfigure 
and demoralise our democracy of to-day. What 
differences there were had no bearing upon the 
conduct of public business. No one knew any- 
thing of various subjects that are nowadays 
regarded as essential to an understanding of 
political affairs. In this most vital realm there 
was—what we have not—an essential, almost 
an absolute equality. The only real difference 
hetween individuals, rich and poor, in this field, 
Was in extent of practical experience and of 

tive ability to generalise and apply it. And 


these differences will exist always and every- 
where. 

The Athenians recognized both the basic 
essentials of democracy, as above-outlined, and 
the de facto essential equality of all citizens in 
respect to attainable relevant knowledge. One 
modern democracy—one that has a better title 
than most to its name—has recognized the 
former, even in spite of a much greater inequal- 
ity of knowledge and education, in a manner 
still more thorough-going than did the Athen- 
ians by their institution of the lot. For instead 
of demanding of all that they should be ready 
to serve, it has imposed upon all an essential 
political activity. Compulsory voting—which 
on the whole has very definitely worked well— 
is clearly a more drastic expedient of democracy 
than the lot. The lot leaves it to chance whether 
some of the inefficients and incapables will be 
called upon to act. Compulsory voting com- 
pels all of them to act. 

A degree of compulsory participation, if 
democratically imposed, and therefore demo- 
cratically removable, is altogether to be wel- 
comed in certain circumstances. It follows that 
a proper use of the lot should be welcomed. 
It must not of course be employed—and the 
Athenians did not employ it—for elections to 
functions which call for specialized technical 
knowledge on the part of a single individual. 
But if this proviso is observed little harm and 
much good can be foreseen as the prospect. The 
case for employing the lot will be immeasurably 
strengthened when we have eliminated the 
existing economic obstacles to a real equality 
of opportunity, and a higher general level of 
health and education is thereby attained. Even 
then, the lot will not furnish an adequate single 
method of filling the most important individual 
posts, whether calling for specialized knowledge 
or not. Where much depends upon the conduct 
of a single person a more exact method is 
imperative. Not that the lot is probably worse 
than our complete contemporary lack of any 
method at all, in the case of a great many such 
posts. There is no reason at all to suppose that, 
given a relatively even educational level, the 
use of the lot by ourselves would produce a 
greater proportion of inefficient and unscrupul- 
ous officials than we throw up now. In any 
case the Athenians did not appoint people to 
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Col- 
Govern- 
ment, alike in its major and its minor phases, 


posts of individual responsibility by lot. 
lective responsibility was the rule. 


was carried on by boards of several members. 
In such bodies—in which discussion inevitably 
preceded action—intellectual eminence was 
bound to assert itself: freedom of debate is a 
sure preventive of direction by the less com- 
petent. Lastly, the lot can be a valuable safe- 
guard of the rights of minorities, and in a 
democracy burdened with party-machines—a 
disease almost completely unknown to Greek 
democracies—would give some scope for the 


larger loyalties. 


(3) Administration of Justice. 

(a) Jury Service 

It has been mentioned that in addition to 
the large numbers of persons engaged in mak- 
ing democracy work in the Assembly and the 
various official positions, six thousand men over 
thirty sat continuously as members of the 
numerous law-courts. In their capacity as 
jurors they sat as interpreters of the law no 
less than as judges of the merits of particular 
cases. The administration of Athenian law was 
undoubtedly defective: the juries were far too 
large (a jury numbering 1500 was not excep- 
tional) ; there was no expert guidance, such as 
our judges supply in their summing-up; and 
every kind of irrelevancy was permitted in the 
pleadings of prosecution and defence alike. 
Moreover, in this field the Athenians renounced 
two of the basic principles of their democracy : 
on the one hand there was no discussion be- 
tween the jurors before they delivered their 
verdict; on the other, they were completely 
irresponsible; nor, save in exceptional cases, 
could their verdicts be reviewed by another 
court. 

These defects could, however, have been 
remedied: what is worth-while is to observe 
that the system—which did not fall short in 
elaboration at least—affords striking evidence 
of the Greek democrat’s confidence in the judg- 
ment of the ordinary man, and of the extent to 
which participation in public affairs was a living 
reality. 


(b) Initiation of Prosecutions. 


Jury-service was, however, only one aspect 


of the average citizen’s right and practice 
the field of legal administration. 
the citizens as individuals, and upon them alone, 
that was laid the responsibility for setting legal 


It was up 


process in motion. The Athenians built up a 
system of democratic institutions, embracing 
legislation, administration, executive functions, 
and jurisdiction, which is a standing marvel for 
its comprehensiveness, its consistency, and its 
conscious purpose of meeting all requirements 
and of providing against the weaknesses of 
human nature. 


It is impossible to doubt that 
they considered the advisability of entrusting 
the prosecution of criminal offenders to officials 
specially appointed and qualified for that pur- 


pose. Yet they created no such officials. They 
had no public prosecutor, or Minister of Justice, 
any more than they had any Supreme Court, 
or courts of appeal. They made the prose- 
cution of public offenders a responsibility of 
This is another remarkable 
Nor 


can the Athenians be said to have been, on the 


private citizens. 
proof of confidence in the average man. 
whole, disappointed in their faith. Malicious 
prosecutions were not unknown in the best 
period, and later became quite frequent. Mere 
litigiousness was common, but this was a defect 
more of the Athenians themselves than of their 
institutions. But the general soundness oi 
Athenian jurisdiction is attested by the fact 
that no revolt against it was ever attempted 
even in the years—from about 400 to 340 B.C. 
—in which it was steadily becoming worse and 
was often oppressive to the rich. 

Modern democracy has been associated 
everywhere with the assertion of the political, 
legal, and economic freedom of the individual. 
Except in very rare cases—even those confined 
to the last decade—it has never engaged in any 
serious effort to make this constitutional free- 
dom possible and actual for most individuals. 
On the other hand the tendency of economic 
individualism everywhere has been to place 
effective power, and with it the reality of free- 
dom, in fewer and fewer hands. And more 
and more have most democratic governments, 
including notably our own, become the instru- 
ments of those who wield economic power. (ne 
aspect of the resulting situation is that not 
infrequently Governments fail to institute legal 


proceedings where it would offend powertul 
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conomic interests by doing so. <A notable case, 
ne of many that could be quoted, occurred in 
Canada a few years ago, when a Royal Com- 
mission found that a certain large corporation 
lad violated the criminal code—but the Govern- 
ment failed to institute criminal proceedings. 
Modern democracy has no effective remedy 
jor such an obvious dereliction of duty on the 
part of its Government. Technically speaking 
it has at least two remedies: 
|. Parliament could force the Government to 
take action. In practice, however, party- 
discipline and the fact that many Members 
have affiliations with the economic interests 
affected have the result that alone can be 
expected ; 
The people can reject the Government at 
the next General Election. But the Govern- 
ment’s term of office lasts five years: much 
too long a period to permit of really demo- 
cratic action, even if the public’s memory, 
dulled by every device of interested pub- 
licity, were not so notoriously short! 
These constitutional but actually inopera- 
tive restraints have been shown up also by the 
Defence of Canada Regulations and by the use 


that has too often been made of them. Even 


when all allowance has been made in respect of 
the war-time need to accelerate and tighten up 
normal procedures, few will deny that our Gov- 
ernment has too often misused the special 
powers which it has acquired. 

We might, then, learn a valuable lesson 


from Athens. Our institutions of a Ministry 
of Justice, of an Attorney General, etc., might 
be, not displaced, but supplemented by giving 
to individual citizens the right to initiate prose- 
cutions in the criminal courts. It would be 
perfectly easy to inaugurate and to operate such 
an institution. For example, it would be inad- 
visable to diminish the importance of the gov- 
ernment department of Justice, upon which the 
new institution might easily encroach, if no 
precautions were taken. This could be avoided 
by setting a limit of time—perhaps three 
months—after which, if the Government had 
taken no action, the individual might prosecute. 
lt would further be necessary and easy to pro- 
vide against frivolous or malicious prosecutions. 
\t Athens anyone who, after instituting a pub- 
lic action, either withdrew before the case came 


to court or failed to get one-fifth of the jurors’ 
votes, incurred a fine of about $1000 and was 
debarred in future from bringing any similar 
action. Modern democracies could easily devise 
their own remedies. 


(4) The People and its Ministers. 


Something remains to be said to illustrate 
the reality of the control which the people main- 
tained over its officials. The periodical review 
of their conduct in the Assembly has already 
been mentioned. It might result in suspension, 
followed by a trial before a law-court. In addi- 
tion, all officials, in the interval between their 
election and the assumption of office, had to 
pass a rigid examination as to their general 
fitness for office. On leaving office they had 
to pass another examination, covering their 
record in office, and especially their use of any 
public monies. At both these examinations any 
citizen could lay charges, and recourse in that 
case was to a court of law. 

It has sometimes urged that the 
Athenians kept too close a watch upon their 
magistrates to enable them to have any freedom 
of action or govern effectively. In our time 
too the fashionable excuse for ineffective gov- 
ernment is that the Government cannot go 
further than public opinion will allow it. Yet 
our Governments operate without any restraints 
that could be significantly compared to those 
which were exerted at Athens. The most real 
and dangerous fact about modern democratic 
government is the extent to which Governments 
have sloughed off real responsibility alike to 
Parliament and to people. The balance needs 
redress, and a large measure of increased con- 
trol from below is a reform long overdue. We 
would of course devise our own methods, which 
might or might not resemble those of our pre- 
decessors. In any case, some efficient methods 
are urgently needed, and Athens supplies, even 
if in overflowing measure, models for the same. 


been 


But Greek Democracy Failed... 


Many have found in the eventual failure of 
Greek democracy reason for scouting the idea 
that it can have any constructive message for 
us. But the failure of Greek democracy was 
merely a consequence of the failure of the Greek 
states to maintain their independence against 
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That failure cannot be laid as 
a charge against democracy. All the states, 
whatever their constitution, were collectively 
responsible. And when democracy came to an 
end with the triumph of Macedonia, it had en- 
dured at Athens for 172 years—longer than any 
of the modern claimants to its name, with the 
single exception of Switzerland. 

If Athenian democracy did not fail, it did 
however degenerate. And it is the duty of one 
who urges that it has lessons for the present, 
to explain this degeneration. No adequate dis- 
cussion is however possible here. The funda- 
mental cause of the degeneration was—poverty. 
Poverty is also the reason why modern democ- 
racy is threatened. It has already degenerated, 
in Canada and most other democratic states. It 
is threatened with failure, both from without 
and from within. When the danger from with- 
out is repelled, the internal danger, so far from 
disappearing, will be aggravated. For the 
poverty of Greece was essentially a poverty of 
the land and of technique. Proper organization 
of tenuous resources might have mitigated it, 
but poverty was inescapable. External aggres- 
sion destroyed the democracies before they had 
time to devise the needed organization. And 
so it was not poverty which killed, even though 
it maimed democracy. In their degeneration— 
which was, at worst, only partial—the democ- 
indeed but 


fc reign pt wer©rs. 


racies became not less, more 


democratic. 

With us in both ways the situation is differ- 
ent. The degeneration of our democracies is 
marked by an obvious weakening of democracy 
itself, of democratic attitudes and processes ; 
and it is caused by poverty due to nothing but 
mismanagement of resources, material, moral, 
and technical, which are more than ample. It 
is a poverty imposed not by nature and ignor- 
ance, but by privilege and greed. It is remov- 
able, as Greek poverty was not. It points an 
accusing finger at those who are unwilling to 
It carries in its tissues the cancer 
The 


degeneration of democracy in Greece exhibits 


remove it. 
that may end by destroying democracy. 
ways in which 


some of the reacts 


it will 


poverty 


against democracy everywhere. But 


suggest no cure for a democracy which accepts 
poverty when it might have plenty. 


For such 
a democracy the Greeks would have only 
contempt. 


Conclusion. 

Much less than the whole democratic legac) 
of Greece has been as much as mentioned in this 
essay. Nothing has been said, for example, oi 
the way in which the committees of the 
Athenian Council suggest ways of improving 
the efficiency of Parliament; nor of the very 
interesting and instructive relations between the 
Assembly and the Courts in guarding and 
amending the laws of the constitution. The 
imperishable legacy of Plato has been ignored. 
Plato was of course no apostle of democracy. 
Yet in his Republic alone, there is perhaps, if 
we consider the long term, as much of value as 
in all the rest of Greek democratic achievement. 
Indirectly but inevitably its moral elevation, its 
rigid demand for exact thinking, even its 
beauty, will shape the minds and the morals of 
its readers in ways that will make them better 
democrats. Plato, like a true Greek, is con- 
cerned with the state as an agency for making 
men good. He enforces the lesson that the 
goodness of the individual depends in large 
measure on the goodness of the society in which 
he lives ; and that the goodness of the individual 
members of society needs organization before it 
can produce fruit in abundance. Consequently, 
society must be organized upon scientific prin- 
ciples. That to Plato the application of these 
principles seemed to lead to totalitarianism is 
an unfortunate circumstance which the rest of 
Greece’s legacy will certainly and sufficiently 
correct. 


EASTERN GREAT LAKES CHRISTIAN 
ADULT CONFERENCE 


A conference on Christian Adult Education 
is to be held this summer at the Ontario La- 
dies’ College, Whitby, August 21-28. Many 
of the leading communions in the United States 
and Canada will be represented. Among those 
who will participate in the conference are Dr. 
Basil Mathews of the commission on World 
Citizenship; Dr. Leland Foster Wood of thie 
Commission on Marriage and the Home of 
the Federal Council of Churches; Dr. Hilda 
Ives, president of the New England Town and 
Country Church Commission; Dr. Willard 
Brewing of St. George’s United Church, To- 
ronto. It is interesting to observe the new 
interest shown in the field of adult education 
by Christian churches. 
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An Experiment in Community Education 
by Means of Films 


N experiment in bringing motion pictures 
A about Canada at war to rural audiences 
ich normally do not see films, was launched 
this winter by the National Film Board of 
Canada. By April first, 1942, forty travelling 
theatres, using 16 mm. portable projectors, 
were in operation in every section of the 
ominion. Each month over two hundred and 
ty thousand persons now attend these rural 
showings. 

Co-operating with the Film Board are the 
Othice of Public Information, and the Canadian 
In addi- 
tion, eight provincial Departments of Education 
and seven University Departments of Exten- 


Council of Education for Citizenship. 


sion are assisting. 

Each circuit plays approximately twenty 
communities, returning to the same community 
There are after- 
noon showings for children and evening ones 
ior adults. Community 


each month on a given day. 


participation has 
proved encouraging ; already locally sponsored 
talks and forum discussions are being presented 
at the same time as the film showings. 

The projectionists serve remote districts by 
train, by automobile, and sometimes during 
snow storms, by sleigh. Where electric power 
is not available, portable generating units are 
used. 

Canadian films produced by the Film Board, 


with a 


along Australia and 
The 
theme of the opening presentation in January 
was “Peoples of Canada”. 


few items from 


Great Britain, make up the programs. 
There then followed 
programs about the Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan, and Canadian armament production. 
in April, several films about the Navy and a 
new educational picture about the MacKenzie 
Kiver district of the Canadian sub-Arctic were 
shown. <A special teaching film is also added 
each month for schools. 

In general, the circuits have been restricted 
entirely to rural areas. Only here and there 

villages or towns of as many as one thou- 
sand inhabitants included. The films therefore 
go to regions which do not usually see motion 

ures, in fact one report from the Lac St. 


Jean district in Quebec states that over ninety 
per cent of the audience had never heard or 
seen a sound film before. 

As far as initial organization was concerned, 
in each community served, a committee was 
formed in advance to arrange for a hall, to con- 
duct publicity, and, in co-operation with the 
Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship, 
to choose a speaker to give a few remarks to 
accompany the films. Posters and lecture notes 
for speakers are sent to these committees well 
ahead of time. 

The original plan for the circuits was that 
thirty of them should be organized by January, 
1942. This ambition was not only accomplished 
by the date set, but in addition by February 
an extra four circuits were in operation. In 
April the number had increased to forty-three, 
with every possibility of further growth. 

The travelling theatres are distributed as 
follows: 

British Columbia 3, Alberta 7, Saskatche- 
wan 10, Manitoba 4, Ontario 5, Quebec 7, New 
Brunswick 4, Prince Edward Island 1, Nova 
Scotia 2. 

The average attendance in February was 
over 1500 a week on each circuit. 

In Alberta, several supplementary circuits 
are being operated by farm organizations such 
as the United Also in 
Saskatchewan the Wheat Pools are maintaining 
similar travelling theatres under this scheme. 


Grain Growers. 


In Ontario, assistance in organizing com- 
munity participation has been undertaken by 
three co-operating groups—the Department of 
Extension of Queen’s University, the Com- 
munity Life Training Institute of Barrie, and 
the Educational Division of the United Farmers 
of Ontario. 

Most of the circuits in the province of 
uebec show French language filits, and here 
the Quebec government has provided the ser- 
vices of itinerant lecturers who accompany the 
films on their travels. 

In Western Canada, communities of “New 
Canadian” settlers, of Ukrainian, Scandinavian, 


German, and Polish origin, are reached by 
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inany of these showings. Here the response has 
heen particularly worthwhile. A school prin- 
cipal from Angusville, Manitoba, writes: 
“Many of the people of this district, being 
but slightly conversant with the English lan- 
guage, are not readily reached through the 
medium of the spoken or printed word; but in 
the case of visual presentation the appeal is 
instantaneous and the effect more positive. 
Thus, these films are advantageous in influenc- 
ing the attitude to the war, in educating, and 
in provoking thought along lines not ordinarily 
pursued”. 
Every attempt is now being made to 
integrate this work with other rural adult edu- 
cation programs already in existence. Those 
interested can obtain further information from 
under this 


the following appointed 


scheme by the National Film Board: 


J. A. BRAMHAM, 
Regional Agent for Film Circuits, 


agents 


Vancouver School Board Bldg., Room 37, 
Hamilton and Dunsmuir Streets, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

DoNAL CAMERON, 
Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

M. P. Toomess, 
Department of Education, 
Regina, Sask. 

STANLEY RANDs, 
Room 258, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

©. C. WILson, 
National Film Society of Canada, 
172 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

ALEX SIM, 
Rural Adult Education Service, 
Macdonald College, P.Q. 

Jos. Morin, 
Chef, Service de Ciné-photographie, 
Conseil Executif, 
Quebec, P.O. 

R. K. NEVERS, 
Visual Aids Bureau, 
Provincial Normal School, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


This appreciation of the films in Western 
Canada has been heightened by platform dis- 
cussions. These community forums have been 
staged through the co-operation of the Rural 
extension Division of the University of Mani- 
toba. Mr. Stanley Rands has described one 
of these experiments as follows: 

“A group of five to seven local citizens con- 
sented to take the platform with me during a 
half-hour intermission in the middle of the film 
program, for a round-table discussion. The 
intermission followed the picture “Tools of 
War” which provided an excellent jumping-off 
place for the discussion of issues connected with 
our war effort. The Canadian part of the 
with the amount 
Canada is already doing (many were very sur- 


picture impresses people 
prised) and the German part impresses them 
with the much greater amount that must yet 
be done. The general theme of the round-table 
discussions was “How We Can Increase Our 
War Effort’. Criticism was not lacking but 
was usually quite intelligent, and the discus- 
sions always took a decidedly positive direction. 
Very constructive consideration of social issues 
relating to the war came to the fore at several 


places. There was evidence of the discussions 


not only stimulating general interest in public 


issues, but increasing the people’s feeling of the 
possibility of taking more initiative and respon- 
sibility in their own communities for making 
democracy more effective.” 


ADULT EDUCATION NOTES 


The Workers’ Educational Association, in 
co-operation with the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, is conducting a series of broad- 
casts entitled “‘Labour Forum”, a half hour 
of open discussion by working men and 
women of Labour’s problems and Labour's 
proposals for a united war effort. Listen in 
to the C.B.C. National Net-work (CBL 
Toronto and all other C.B.C. stations) on 
Monday evenings at 8.30 p.m. E.D.T. Your 
comments and suggestions would be much 
appreciated. Write to the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, 106 St. George Street, 
Toronto. 
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